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The increase in farm values between 1910 and 1920, although very- 
great in absolute amount, represented a smaller percentage for the 
decade than did the increase between 1900 and 1910. This fact, taken 
in connection with the enormous increase in the general price level dur- 
ing the past decade and other existing conditions, is believed to indicate 
that the value of farm property reached a peak in 1920 and that further 
increases should not be expected in the immediate future. The farm 
mortgage debt, as measured by the debt on farms operated by their 
owners, considerably more than doubled between 1910 and 1920. Crops 
and live-stock products showed some increase in quantity during the 
ten years ending with 1919, but the large increases in value were due 
mainly to increased prices. 

DISCUSSION 1 
By C L. Stewabt 

There is danger that the country may be lulled to indifference by 
reports that the rate of increase of farm tenancy in the United States is 
rapidly diminishing. It is true that the number of tenant farms per 
thousand grew from 353 in 1900 to 370 in 1910, an increase of 5 per cent, 
whereas from 1910 to 1920 the number grew from 370 to 381, an in- 
crease of only 3 per cent. When measured on the basis of acreage and 
value, however, the number of rented acres per thousand and the 
number of dollars worth of rented land per thousand was not only 
higher than that shown on the preceding basis, but has been growing at 
much faster rates during both of the decades since 1900, especially 
during the decade just ended. While the proportion of rented farms 
increased but 3 per cent between 1910 and 1920, the proportion of 
leased property values and of leased acreage increased 11 per cent. 

In other words, the tenure of American farm real estate cannot be 
correctly stated in terms of farms only. In most sections farms 
operated by tenants differ in size and value from farms of other opera- 
tors. Furthermore, parts of farms are hired by so-called " part-owners. " 
These can properly be accounted for as operators of tenant realty only 
in statistics of acreage and value. 

In 1920 part-owner tenancy involved 89 million acres and nearly 4 
billion dollars worth of land and buildings. At the same date "full" 
tenancy claimed 265 million acres and nearly 24 billion dollars worth of 
land and buildings. Altogether 354 million acres and nearly 28 billion 
dollars worth of land and buildings were operated by lessees. 

To reduce the lessee acreage and values to percentages of all farm 
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acreage and values, the 54 million acres and nearly 3 billion dollars 
worth of property in farms operated by managers may be either in- 
cluded or excluded. The employers of managers do not in all cases 
own all the land and buildings they commit to the custody of their 
representatives, but they can be classified as owners, part-owners, and 
tenants, as are operators of farms under more direct operation. Since 
our statistics of tenure bear only on directly operated real estate, for 
some purposes it is desirable to express the lessee percentages for non- 
manager property only, even though the result is to reduce the showing 
of operating owners and increase that of lessees. 

Without excluding property in farms operated by managers, the 
percentage of acreage operated by lessees in 1920 was 37, and the 
lessee percentage of land and buildings as measured by value was 42. 
Omitting real estate operated by managers, lessees operated 39 per 
cent of the farm land as measured by acreage and 44 per cent of the 
total valuation of farm land and buildings. On this basis lessees in 
1920 operated 44 per cent of the improved acreage and 46 per cent of 
the value of land alone. 

Since the proportion of agricultural property operated under lease 
falls short of the half-way mark by such a narrow margin for the 
United States as a whole, it is not surprising to find that in some areas 
the half-way mark has been passed. Without excluding property in 
farms of managers, over half the acreage of all land was leased in 2 
states, Delaware and Illinois, both in 1910 and in 1920, with a tendency 
toward increase in Illinois. If improved land alone is considered, 
10 more states must be added — Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Washington. Of our farm land and buildings, as measured by value, 
4 states show percentages above fifty. These are Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, and South Dakota. When farm buildings are left out of 
account, the states of Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
South Carolina must be added to the list. 

The number of states that had passed the half-way tenancy mark 
with respect to improved acreage was 5 in 1900, 8 in 1910, and 12 in 
1920. The number that had passed the same mark with respect to 
land valuations was 2 in 1900, 5 in 1910, and 10 in 1920. 

The highest percentage shown by any state on the basis of improved 
acreage in 1920 was Georgia with 59.8, and on the basis of land valua- 
tions, Illinois with 60.3. 

It appears that lessee farming has become characteristic of vast 
areas not only in the cotton and corn belts but even in the Pacific 
Northwest. How vast these areas are may be understood by the 
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following comparisons. The tenants of the United States operate an 
area of unimproved land larger than the entire surface of France or 
Germany, and almost as large as Texas. They operate an improved 
acreage six times the area of Illinois, or Arkansas, or Iowa. The value 
of the farm property they operate exceeds the direct cost to the United 
States of the World War. If the Federal Farm Loan system is to be an 
important aid to tenants in financing the purchase of the land now 
rented, it is clear that it must operate in terms, not of millions, but of 
billions. If all instead of 5 per cent of the half billion made available 
to borrowers through the Federal Land banks and joint stock land 
banks in the last five years had been used to finance tenant purchases 
of farms, it would have met the first mortgage need on less than 5 per 
cent of the land now operated by tenants. 

Decreases in the proportion of improved acreage operated under 
lease took place in 15 states between 1900 and 1920. These were 
found mainly east of the Appalachians and in the southeastern section. 
The states showing the most marked increases in the proportions of 
improved acreage rented were those of the northwest quarter of the 
United States. 

When tenancy changes of the last two decades are put in terms of 
land valuations, it appears that the states of the Central West have 
also taken part in the movement toward increase. The renting of the 
more valuable lands, particularly within the corn belt, coupled with a 
somewhat increased operation by owners in the case of cheaper lands, 
appears to have been an important tendency in the Mississippi Valley 
regions. 

In other words, the changes in the relative prominence of lessee 
agriculture in the United States have more marked significance when 
measured on the three bases, acreage, valuation, and number of farms, 
than when measured on the basis of number of farms alone. The 
relative amount of the changes indicated is not the least of the reasons 
for this. As against an increase of 7.9 per cent in the number of tenant 
farms per ten thousand for the two decades, there was an increase in 
the number of rented acres per thousand amounting to 20.9 per cent, 
and in the number of rented dollars worth of land and buildings per 
ten thousand amounting to 24.2 per cent. The rate of increase of 
tenancy is shown in percentages from twice to four times as large when 
expressed on the basis of acreage and valuation. 

Comparing the two decades, 1900-10 with 1910-20, it appears that 
the number of tenant farms per ten thousand increased by 171 in the 
earlier period and by only 107 in the later period. Owing to the marked 
increase in acreage of unimproved land operated by lessees between 
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1910 and 1920, however, that decade showed a larger increase of 
leased acres per ten thousand than the preceding decade by nearly a 
third. In like manner, the number of dollars worth of land and 
buildings rented per ten thousand increased over twice as much in 
the decade just closing. 

In the light of this analysis, the tide of tenancy is shown by the 
latest census to have continued its upward flow with little or no 
abatement. 



